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press show bigotry and misunderstanding 
in several deplorable instances. There are 
cordial exceptions, but educated Christians 
are loath to believe that the object of the 
Western mission is to minister to the Indian 
church, to co-operate heartily with the 
Indian, or really work under him. 

The racial feeling is there and is a fact 
that we cannot ignore. Its feeling of 
antipathy or superiority can poison the 
closest friendships and issue in such foolish 
generalizations as: "All Indians are un- 
truthful," or "All Europeans are ma- 
terialistic." The problem becomes acute 
when this feeling is combined with eco- 
nomic or political disability. There is a 
passionate sensitiveness in regard to Indian 
manners and traditions. Their political sub- 
jection brings out a supersensitiveness and 
makes way for an attitude of unfriendliness 
andsuspicion. Theydemanda large courtesy 
toward their civilization. There is danger 
from a paternal attitude on the part of 
revered missionary and administrator. 
This is natural in childhood, but manhood 
calls for brotherhood. Nor can we guard 
too zealously against that insidious tempta- 
tion of thinking of human beings as "cases" 
and treating the country as "material for 
missionary activities." It is this impersonal 
treatment that unconsciously stresses more 



the enterprise of evangelizing India than 
India's real need. Missionaries have 
suffered much unjust criticism and they 
have surmounted the barriers between 
Indian and European better than any other 
group. Frank criticism offered in a con- 
structive spirit may make for greater mis- 
sionary effectiveness. We at home must 
not misjudge the missionary at this point. 
We have accentuated race prejudice and 
un-Christian impersonal relationships at 
home with vast numbers of our fellows. 
The men and women who have gone to 
India have taken up the hardest kind of 
work and need the most support. 

Great Britain is convinced that the 
co-operation of Indian and European is 
essential in ruling India and earnestly desires 
that India may get her experience in the 
art of self-government. There is a whole- 
some move toward self-government for 
India. The great missionary cause must be 
in the forefront in wiping out all feeling of 
estrangement. A right relation between 
Christian missions and the Indian church 
is the urgent problem of Christian states- 
manship in India. The idea of brotherhood 
must be applied to the mighty issues of 
India. There is a hungering for the equality 
and fraternity of Christian love. We must 
make the Indian feel that we need him. 



RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 



Facing the Negro Problem 

Editorial comment concerning the Negro 
problem in the November number of the 
Missionary Review of the World reveals some 
of the reasons for the race riots in Washing- 
ton, Chicago, and elsewhere. Restrictions 
imposed upon the Negroes by their white 
neighbors have increased their unrest. 
In many sections, and especially in the 
southern states, there has been the disposi- 
tion to treat the Negro as a burden-bearer 
and menial worker. He has been denied 
proper educational faculties, housing con- 



ditions, and in his desire for industrial and 
social improvements he has been neglected. 
Justice to accused Negroes has often been 
difficult or impossible to secure. True, 
there have been heinous crimes and many 
examples of objectionable neighborship on 
the part of Negroes, but among the whites of 
the same degree of low moral and intellectual 
development these same ugly facts have 
been too often in evidence. 

Three hundred thousand Negroes served 
in a military capacity and did good service ; 
hundreds of thousands worked in the muni- 
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tion factories and earned good pay. This 
consciousness of service, as in other sections 
of our national life, has heightened the con- 
sciousness of the worth and meaning of their 
lives. It has given them courage to make 
new demands for social and economic justice 
in a free republic. With the cessation of 
hostilities the crisis has become acute and 
there is mingled with it another aggravating 
factor: five hundred thousand southern 
Negroes have moved to the industrial 
centers of the North and have not yet been 
assimilated socially. At the request of the 
Home Missions Council a conference of the 
various agencies of Negro welfare was held 
on September 4, 1019. After illuminating 
discussion it was urged that the Federal 
Council of Churches and the Home Missions 
Council help adjust the inter-racial problems 
by setting up joint committees of the two 
races in those northern industrial centers 
where there are large numbers of Negroes. 
The pronouncement of the conference 
will contain utterances on 

(1) The protection of life and property; (2) eco- 
nomic justice to the Negro, with equal oppor- 
tunity to work on the same terms as other 
men; (3) the sanctity of home and womanhood; 
(4) the establishment of adequate recreational 
centres for Negroes; (5) equal travelling 
accommodations for Negroes with equal charges ; 
(6) adequate educational facilities for Negro 
children and youth; and (7) qualifications for 
franchise irrespective of race, creed, or color. 

There was a general feeling in the con- 
ference of national responsibility for the 
solution of the problem, broader than sec- 
tionalism, and an opportunity and responsi- 
bility for the church to make her leadership 
felt in the racial reconstruction in America. 
It is essential to recognize the Negro's 
value to the nation and to cultivate a more 
tolerant spirit. Why not emphasize the 
best rather than the worst features of the 
inter-racial relations? It is only fair that 
the Negroes desiring to make progress should 
be given every opportunity in education and 
surroundings. 



Religions Education in the 
Home 

The home gives the child his dominant 
vocabulary, five hundred words of which he 
has at two years of age. It is there that the 
pictures and musical harmony give the child 
the first incentive toward his artistic de- 
velopment. These and other facts suggest 
to Fred L. Brownlee, writing in Religious 
Education for December, that "Religious 
Education and the Home" is a worthy 
theme. There is a strong biblical basis for 
this consideration: Jesus voiced his world- 
ideal in family terms and constantly used 
such terms in his interpretation of religion. 
The doers of the Father's will were his 
brother and sister. But we cannot put this 
great ideal into action in the world if its 
ideals of love, sympathy, and co-operation 
are not clearly realized in the actual life of 
the home. The development of the Chris- 
tian ideal in the home demands a mutual 
love between the wife of one husband and 
the husband of one wife. It also calls for a 
democratic sharing of life in the father- 
mother-child group. There must be no 
Augustinian autocrat in this group, for an 
issuer of divine decrees would undermine the 
educational opportunity of the home. The 
master-motive of this interdependent co- 
operative community is love. To realize 
such an ideal, preparation must be made 
before the marriage ceremony is performed 
and before the new child comes into the 
home. 

Herbert Spencer wrote twenty-four years 
ago that if by some strange mischance 
nothing of ourselves was inherited but books, 
an investigator from a new period would be 
amazed if he found reference to a multitude 
of matters but no reference to the gravest of 
responsibilities, the training for the bringing 
up of children. It would be monstrous to 
leave this matter to the chances of unreason- 
ing custom and the suggestion of ignorant 
nurses. Dare we leave a new generation to 
such a fate ? Dr. Cope in his recent book 
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finds it necessary to repeat the warning of 
Spencer: 

Do the schools and colleges, Sunday schools 
and churches teach youth a better way ? How 
else shall they be trained to take the home and 
the family in terms that will make for happiness 
and usefulness ? It is high time to take seri- 
ously the task of educating people in religious 
efficiency in the home. 

Perhaps much blame can be placed at the 
door of dogmatic orthodox Christianity in 
which celibacy, the dominant ideal for 
centuries, made the training for parenthood 
seem absurd. Sexual life was considered a 
necessary evil, and garden-like innocence 
on the part of children was to be maintained 
as long as possible. But fatal ignorance is 
often the result of this medieval parental 
conception. Not to train a child properly 
in sex-knowledge today is to fail to perform 
an essential Christian duty. If we can have 
a generation or two of parents and children 
trained for homemaking, the dynamic of a 
Christian home will be amply demonstrated. 
Millions are spent by the nation in other 
forms of preparedness, but this most vital 
matter has not received an enlightened 
attention. We are reaping dire fruitage on 
that account. 

How can religion be made an integral 
part of family life ? The Hebrews answered 
the question by making God a regular mem- 
ber of the family life. Even though they 
included many primitive and unsophiscated 
elements in their religious living, the fact 
that God was present not only on special 
occasions but in the regular family and group 
life is significant. Their religious ritual got 
its start in this way. We need to remember 
that God is as much concerned about the 
furniture, books, pictures, wages, and other 
factors of the home as he is concerned about 
the wedding blessings and the ordinance of 
baptism. God is a partner in the new 
home. On such a basis it would seem that 
family prayers would be easy to have. 
While the Pilgrim forefathers were doubtless 



sincere in their perfunctory family worship, 
it was likely difficult for the children to get 
much out of it. We are now looking for 
democracy in these family aspirations. It 
is quickened by verbal prayer and Bible 
readings. It is enhanced by introducing a 
religious spirit into the family plans in 
which all have a say and a share. Around 
the fireside the family group settle matters 
that have to do with school, college, furni- 
ture, and what not. Each makes his own 
little sacrifices in regard to the things to be 
gotten. 

The next step is the transfer of these 
family social attitudes to the larger Chris- 
tian social relations of the world: 

The wise parent will have been taking care 
of this transfer all along the line. He will have 
so related the home to the school, the play- 
ground, the Sunday school, the church, city, 
state, nation, and world, in such a way to make 
it perfectly natural for the children to pass into 
young manhood and womanhood with a grow- 
ing consciousness that the matter of clean 
politics, city sanitation and housing, public 
parks and recreation, good roads, free libraries, 
proper labor conditions, internationalism, and a 
hundred other things are simply home problems 
in a larger sense. And with reference to these 
important matters the children will have become 
habitually social-minded so that partly by force 
of habit their support will always go to the best 
interest of all concerned. 

Thus the family fireside may throw a gleam 
of Christian idealism around the world. 
We have tried in ecclesiastical and other 
erroneous ways for two thousand years. 
May we not with renewed confidence try to 
realize the Master's goal of familyizing the 
world by a more normal and promising 
religious program ? 

The Next Stop and What It Will Coat 

George A. Coe in Religious Education 
for October presents the next step in reli- 
gious education. It is this: "Recognition 
of religious education as a specialized process 
that requires expertness based upon scien- 
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tific analysis of educational experience." 
This will not mean the "scrapping" of many 
valuable elements which we now have, but 
their revision. Psychology is being applied 
effectively to secular education, to adver- 
tising in business. Shall these and many 
other of the tasks of life have the advantage 
of expertness and such specialization be 
denied the church school? The general 
preparation for the ministry does not 
equip the minister to judge the processes 
of a modern Sunday school. Speaking to 
laymen, is it not a spiritual defect to demand 
much less expertness in teaching children 
religion than in advertising shoes or soap ? 
As scientific standards of advertising had 
to be developed, we also must develop 
expert teachers. 

This can be done, but it will cost. This 
does not mean a spurt of teacher training 
lasting through ten lessons or even three 
years. We will continue these, but it is 
necessary to re-lay the foundations of the 
whole Sunday-school enterprise. Mr. Coe 
speaks of the matter before laymen, not 
alone because the laymen pay the cost in 
dollars — and mere money cannot provide 
teachers of the caliber needed — but because 
the modern minister with the tremendous 
demands upon his time and energy needs to 
be extricated by the laity from this added 
burden. A fundamental reconstruction of 
the pastoral office is essential. It is neces- 
sary to utilize lay talent in some of the 
present pastoral functions. This will mean 
the compensation of some of this new special- 
ized talent in some cases but not in others. 
"The guidance of religious education must 
become a specialized and compensated 
service. If two ministers can be employed, 
one of them should be the head of the depart- 
ment of religious education. If only one 
can be employed the laity should insist that 
he qualify for intelligent supervision of 
religious education in the parish." All 
this will cost a great deal of money. Most 
of our buildings were planned for another 



purpose and are ill adapted for the interests 
of the children. A central building might 
do the work that each church is now doing 
with several poorly equipped buildings in 
a small district. A moderately sized school 
requires a score or more classrooms if it is 
to be fully graded. To do the Sunday- 
school job will require something that is 
harder to give than money. 

It will cost time; time for getting acquainted 
with your local situation; time for looking up 
what is happening in the more progressive 
churches; time for getting a new set of ideas 
into the heads that are already full of cares; 
time for reading; time for conferring and listen- 
ing; time for discussion with fellow-laymen who 
need to be convinced; in many cases time to 
perform regular duties of administration or of 
teaching in the reconstructed church school. 

There are few trained among laity or 
ministry for the task of being the employed 
officer directing the religious education. 
Professional standing and adequate compen- 
sation will be an aid in bringing men to this 
task. While we must have a large number 
of voluntary workers, it is not improbable 
that it will be necessary to pay some of the 
teachers. Teachers are not injured spiritu- 
ally by such compensation. A real program 
must be carried out with expertness and 
earnestness by teachers who will study, 
be punctual, and who will stick. 

Man-Made Differences and God-Made 
Resemblances 

The October number of Religious Educa- 
tion has suggestions from Rabbi David 
Philipson for the dissipation of narrow and 
divisive prejudices. The Old Testament 
conception that all men are the descendants 
of a common parentage bespeaks racial 
solidarity. The religious conception of the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man is another drive toward democratic 
consciousness. These unifying ideas have 
been smothered beneath a seething mass of 
developed differences. The peace and good 
will of Christian tradition has been trampled 
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upon by warring elements. The evolution 
of political life brought nations to the fore. 
Nationalistic particularism was transferred 
to religious differences. Here the antagon- 
isms of creed were even more bitter than 
secular differences. The paradox of reli- 
gious wars does not add loftiness to religious 
appraisal. Religion instead of a binding 
influence was a fruitful cause of discord in 
such a world-order. The close of the 
Middle Ages ushered in the dawn of a new 
era. The American and French revolu- 
tions proclaimed a universal message of 
freedom. This was a new urge toward 
brotherhood and democracy. The Republic 
of the West became an experimental 
melting-pot for the melting of undemocratic 
prejudices, with neither racial nor creedal 
privileges. The universal exposition held 
in London in 1851 was another move against 
national separateness. But Bismarck's 
blood-and-iron theory had still to become 
an actuality, and keep from fulfilment the 
prophetic and poetic dreams of world- 
brotherhood and world-federation. There 
were still remnants of religious massacre 
and persecution in various sections of the 
world. These and many other prejudicial 
differences brought on the nightmare of 
war that we have just passed through. In 
the midst of war horror are stories of 
fraternization of creed and race that relate 



the breaking up of artificial differences and 
the discovery of fundamental hopes and 
unities. War has been the melting-pot of 
brotherhood. It has further tended to 
break down a particularistic nationalism. 

Both Jews and Christians preach the 
universalism of their respective religions. 
Between the two there must be unity 
in spite of differences. In this realm there 
is no more need for a monotonous level of 
uniformity than in the field of nationality. 
Each people and each religion can present 
the richest fruitage of diverse genius. 
Leading humanity from the narrow grooves 
of nationality and creed is one of the specific 
tasks of religious educators. Paralleling 
the League of Nations a League of Religions 
is suggested. Jews, Catholics, and Protes- 
tants preach the one Father. Each can 
show brotherliness and co-operation by 
giving a religious appreciation of deeply 
religious and influential members of these 
different faiths. We have in mind such 
names as Florence Nightingale, Wilberforce, 
Francis d'Assisi, Father Damien, and 
Jews like Moses Montefiore and Maurice 
de Hirsch. A knowledge of the contribu- 
tion of these great leaders by the young 
people would do much to enhance religious 
brotherhood and minimize man-made differ- 
ences. It is possible to have both an inter- 
national mind and an interreligious mind. 
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The Rediscovery of Christianity 

The Century for October has an interest- 
ing and suggestive article on the present 
function of the church by Glenn Frank 
under the caption "The Rediscovery of 
Christianity." The writer aims to unite 
the personal and social emphasis of Chris- 
tianity for the task of making bad men good 
and good men better. In times past, after 
an upheaval like the Great War, there has 
followed a revival of individualistic religion. 
Tired souls have taken refuge in the conso- 



lations of an otherworldly type of religion. 
The war did not take away a large number of 
our youth nor leave us worn out by effort. 
The urge for the old type of revival is not 
present with us. The dramatic experience 
of the soldiers in the trenches will not 
give their post-war religion. It is borne on 
the flood of deeper currents — not doctrinal 
arguments, nor fear, but those essentials 
that have been justified in action, as a vicari- 
ous life for others and the social purposeless- 
ness of a sinful life. But these thoughts were 



